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REPORT. 


The  School  Committee  submit  the  following  as  their  report : — 
DISTRICT  No.  1. 

Primary  Department. 

Summer  Term. — Teacher,  Miss  Abbie  Gtuild  of  Walpole.  Length 
of  school,  3 months.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $22.  Whole 
number  of  scholars,  59  ; average  attendance,  48. 

Winter  Term. — Teacher,  Miss  Cordelia  P.  Hallett  of  Mansfield. 
Length  of  school,  3 months.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  64  ; aver- 
age attendance,  50.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $20. 

Grammar  Department. 

Summer  Term. — Teacher,  Miss  M.  Agnes  Hunt.  Length  of 
school,  2^  months.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $22.  Whole 
number  of  scholars*,  51  ; average  attendance,  38. 

Winter  Term. — Teacher,  Mr.  Calvin  R.  Fitts  of  Rockville. 
Length  of  school,  3 months.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $40. 
Whole  number  of  scholars,  65  : average  attendance,  47. 

DISTRICT  No.  2. 

Summer  Term. — Teacher,  Miss  Corrie  B.  Nickerson  of  Water- 
ville.  Me.  Length  of  school,  2^^  months.  Wages  of  teacher  per 
month,  $20.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  25  ; average  attendance,  21, 
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Winter  Term. — Teacher,  Miss  Martha  M.  Davis  of  Dedham. 
Length  of  school,  3 J months.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  32  ; av- 
erage attendance,  27. 

DISTRICT  No.  3. 

Summer  Term. — Teachers,  Miss  Frances  S.  Bttcknam:  of  East 
W^oburn,  as  principal,  and  Miss  GtErtrude  J.  Squire,  as  assistant. 
W^ages  of  teachers  per  month,  $24  and  $16.  Length  of  school,  2jo 
months.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  87  ; average  attendance,  71. 

Winter  Term. — Teachers,  Miss  Ellen  A.  GtErould  of  Wrentham, 
as  principal,  and  Miss  Arvilla  A.  Noble  of  Stoneham,  as  assistant. 
Length  of  school,  3 months.  - Wages  of  teachers  per  month,  $28  and 
$18.  W^hole  number  of  scholars,  83 ; average  attendance,  68. 

DISTRICT  No.  4. 

The  Summer  and  Winter  Terms  were  taught  by  Miss  Katie  E. 
Shepardson.  Length  of  school  in  Summer,  3 months  ; Winter, 
months.  W^ages  of  teacher  per  month.  Summer,  $18;  Winter,  $20. 
Whole  number  of  scholars.  Summer,  41  ; Winter,  40.  Average  at- 
tendance, Summer,  30  ; Winter,  23. 

DISTRICT  No.  5. 

Summer  Term. — Teacher,  Miss  Emily  H.  Fisher.  Length  of 
school,  3 months.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  13  ; average  attend- 
ance, 12.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $20. 

Winter  Term. — Teacher,  Miss  Annie  A.  Daniels.  Wages  of 
teacher  per  month,  $20.  Length  of  school,  4 months.  Whole  num- 
ber of  scholars,  18  ; average  attendance,  14. 

DISTRICT.  No.  6. 

Summer  Term. — Teacher,  Mrs.  Emily  J.  Bacon.  Length  of 
school,  4.^  months*  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $19.  Whole 
number  of  scholars,  35  ; average  attendance,  24. 

Winter  Term. — Teacher,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Metcalf  of  Medway. 
Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $20.  Length  of  school,  3 months. 
Whole  number  of  scholars,  25 ; average  attendance,  20. 
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DISTRICT  No.  7. 

Summer  Term. — Teacher,  Miss  Louise  P.  Ellis  of  Holliston. 
Length  of  school,  3 months.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $17. 
Whole  number  of  scholars,  28  ; average  attendance,  21. 

Winter  Term, — Teacher,  Miss  Jemima  A.  Hill  of  Shrewsbury. 
Length  of  school,  3 months.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  31  ; aver- 
age attendance,  24.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $22. 

DISTRICT  No.  8. 

The  Summer  and  Fall  Terms  were  taught  by  Miss  Adeline  C. 
Grant  of  North  Bellingham.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $20. 
Length  of  school  in  Summer,  84  months  ; Fall,  2J  months.  Whole 
number  of  scholars.  Summer,  43  ; Fall,  39  ; average  attendance, 
Summer,  36 ; Fall,  33. 

Winter  Term. — ^Teacher,  Miss  Marietta  B.  Hawes.  Length  of 
school,  3 months.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $28.  Whole  num- 
ber of  scholars,  40  ; average  attendance,  33. 

DISTRICT  No.  9. 

Summer  Term. — Teacher,  Miss  Carrie  F.  Maxim  of  Paris,  Me. 
Length  of  school,  4 months.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $20. 
Whole  number  of  scholars,  43 ; average  attendance,  32. 

Winter  Term. — Teacher,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Cook  of  Blackstone. 
Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $22.  Length  of  school,  2\  months. 
Whole  number  of  scholars,  41  ; average  attendance,  33. 

DISTRICT  No.  10. 

Summer  Term. — Teacher,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Bacon.  Length  of 
school,  3 months.  Whole  number  of  scholars,  22 ; average  attend- 
ance, 17.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $24. 

Winter  Term. — Teacher,  Miss  Abbie  M.  Sumner  of  Needham. 
Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $22.  Length  of  school,  3 months. 
Whole  number  of  scholars,  23;  average  attendance,  17. 
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In  the  above  summary  of  the  records,  furnished  by  the  Registers, 
may  be  found  some  of  the  materials  at  least,  from  which  an  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  schools  during 
the  past  year, — not  so  complete  and  truthful,  however,  as  it  would  be 
had  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  been  compelled,  with  the  Committee, 
to  go  in  person  and  examine  in  detail  their  history  for  the  twelve- 
month  now  closing.  Had  they  done  this  with  open  eyes  and  ears, 
and  an  honest  purpose  to  form  only  such  a judgment  as  the  facts  of 
the  case  will  warrant  or  demand,  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  the  rising  generation  shall  reap 
the  full  and  rich  results  our  schools  are  capable  of  securing.  Much  as 
there  is  to  admire  in  the  “school  system”  of  the  Commonwealth,  proud 
and  grateful  as  are  our  memories  of  those  heroic  men  who,  in  the 
midst  of  their  deep  poverty  and  exposed  condition,  first  conceived 
and  adopted,  as  the  civil  policy  of  the  State,  the  principle  of  Free 
Schools — schools  supported  by  the  propeHy  of  the  community,  and 
yet  open  to  all,  rich  or  poor — a policy  nobly  endorsed  and  perfected  by 
subsequent  enactments  of  successive  legislatures,  the  conviction  gath- 
ers strength  that  the  people  generally  are  far  from  fully  appreciating 
its  real  value,  or  gaining  from  it  all  it  was  designed  to  afi’ord. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made,  in  previous  Reports,  of  the 
town  in  its  failure  to  atlopt  such  measures  and  make  such  appropri- 
ations as  the  full  realization  of  the  benefits  of  the  system  demand. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Franklin  makes  a poor  exhibit^  as  com- 
pared with  other  towns  of  the  County  or  Commonwealth ; and  yet  we 
are  constrained  to  believe  that  its  legislation  is  far  ahead  of  its 
practical  improvement  of  the  means  thus  provided.  The  people  as 
voters  appear  far  better  than  the  people  as  parents  and  guardians. 
There  are  many  parents  who  undoubtedly  appreciate,  and  mean  to 
improve,  the  wise  and  generous  provision  made  for  the  free  education 
of  the  young ; but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  in  a small  minority. 
The  majority  pay  little  heed  to  the  matter — seldom,  if  ever,  visiting 
the  schools — do  little  to  encourage  the  teacher  or  stimulate  the  child, 
while,  by  frequent  detentions,  they  sadly  interfere  with  that  order  and 
punctuality  so  essential  to  success.  By  examination  of  the  Registers, 
we  gather  the  painful  and  mortifying  fact  that  the  average  attendance, 
for  the  whole  town,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  only  77  per  cent., 
involving  the  unwelcome  conviction  that  there  were  nearly  a quarter 
of  the  pupils  of  the  town  absent  every  day.  Often,  no  doubt, 
these  absences  were  unavoidable ; but  oftener,  we  have  reason  to 


fear,  they  resulted  from  a lack  of  interest  in  the  matter,  and  a most 
inadequate  conception  of  the  importance  of  a prompt  and  regular  at- 
tendance. As  mankind  think  seldom  and  slightly  of  the  air  and  light 
of  heaven,  though  absolutely  essential  to  our  comfort  and  existence, 
so  by  far  too  many  fail  to  realize  the  value  of  the  priceless  bless- 
ings of  our  free  schools. 

The  essential  importance  of  Teachers  fitted  for  their  Work. 

It  is  a growing  conviction  with  the  Committee,  that  after  all  that 
has  been  done,  or  may  be  done,  by  the  state  or  town,  district  or  Com- 
mittee— however  generous  may  be  the  appropriations  which  are  made, 
however  attractive  or  complete  may  be  the  school-room,  its  furnish- 
ings or  surroundings,  yet  much,  not  to  say  all,  depends  upon  the 
teacher.  Many  a school  has  proved  a failure  simply  because  the  per- 
son employed  lacked  the  essential  elements  of  proper  tuition  and 
discipline.  Deficient  in  order  or  aptness  to  teach,  or  perhaps  in 
both  ; lacking  the  power  to  command  or  the  ability  to  excite  enthu- 
siasm in  their  scholars,  many  teachers  vitiate  all  the  other  opportu- 
nities and  appliances  which  may  be  provided.  There  .have  been 
schools  taught  in  town  during  the  year,  which  have  been,  if  not 
entire  failures,  yet  too  nearly  so  for  the  comfort  of  the  Committee  or 
of  those  parents  who  have  seen  the  golden  hours  of  their  children’s 
season  of  improvement  thus  running  to  waste,  and  the  means  provid- 
ed for  their  instruction  so  hopelessly  squandered. 

We  have  little  hesitation,  therefore,  in  endorsing  and  adopting  the 
somewhat  strong  and  significant  language  of  the  last  School  Report 
of  Medford  : 

* * “ Everything  depends  ultimately  upon  the  teacher.  Just  so 

much  as  a teacher  really  is,  just  so  much  can  that  teacher  really  teach, 
and  no  more.  We  have  found  the  old  saying  verified — that  when  the 
teacher  had  the  natural  gift  for  teaching  and  governing,  there  was  sig- 
nal success  ; and  when  the  gift  was  wanting,  in  any  degree,  the  suc- 
cess, in  that  degree,  was  wanting.  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school. 
Living  minds  only  can  quicken  and  satisfy  living  minds.  When  such 
vast  interests  as  the  educational  establishments  of  a town  are  at  stake, 
the  School  Committee  should  be  painfully  sensitive  to  all  deficiencies; 
and  if  a male  or  female  teacher  cannot  properly  govern  a school,  or 
cannot  awaken  the  curiosity,  kindle  the  affections  and  develope  the 
talents  of  the  pupils,  such  a teacher  should  give  place  to  one  who  has 
the  true  school  magnetism.” 

If  this  be  the  truth,  and  no  more  than  the  truth,  then  certain  im- 
portant inferences  follow : 
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1 . The  selection  of  teachers  is  a grave  and  important  matter.  Dis- 
tricts often  exhibit  great  tenacity  of  purpose  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  by  which,  if  the  town  so  votes,  they  are 
allowed  to  contract  with  the  teachers.  That  many  good  teachers  have 
been  so  procured  is,  of  course,  admitted.  And  yet  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  how  prudential  committees  are  often  chosen',  by  a hare  quo-- 
rwu,  with  the  “pipe-laying”  and  “ log-rolling  ” usually  resorted  to 
on  such  occasions,  by  parties  and  persons,  who  thus  seek  and  gain 
temporary  ascendency  for  individual  or  partizan  purposes,  to  put  in 
some  “ friend  or  relative  ” of  the  one  party,  or  to  keep  out  some  one 
of  the  other,  it  must  be  perceived  that  it  is  only  by  a nice  calculation 
of  chances  that  we  can  estimate  the  probabilities  of  procuring  desira- 
ble candidates  for  the  important  place.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
argue  the  point  that  men  worthy  of  the  suffrages  of  the  town  for 
School  Committee,  who,  by  the  very  duties  of  their  office,  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  character  and  necessities  of  the  different 
schools,  as  also  with  the  characteristics  of  the  different  teachers  with- 
in the  circle  of  their  knowledge,  will  be  better  fitted  to  procure  the 
best  teachers,  than  the  prudential  committees,  as  thus  chosen  by  the 
different  districts.  With  the  best  intentions  and  facilities,  the  best 
qualified  to  judge  will  make  sad  mistakes.  Why  shall  they  not,  who 
have  none  of  these  qualifications  and  safeguards,  be  much  more  lia- 
ble to  fall  into  them  ? 

2.  Town  Committees  should  hold  teachers  to  a more  rigid  account- 
ability for  the  manner  in  which  they  discharge  the  duties  and  meet 
the  responsibilities  of  their  office.  It  should  be  understood  that  they 
alone  should  be  retained  who  succeed.  The  law  gives  them  the 
power  to  dismiss  for  sufficient  cause  ; and  surely  that  must  be  suffi- 
cient cause  when  teachers  fail  in  the  very  thing  for  which  they  were 
employed.  Such  dismissions  involve  difficulties  and  disturbance,  and 
it  is  not  always  clear  when  the  failure  becomes  sufficiently  manifest  to 
justify  the  step.  But  that  it  is  often  sufficiently  manifest,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  school  demand  the  exercise  of  the  power  placed 
in  their  hands,  we  have  increasing  evidence. 

Personal  Criticisms  of  Teachers. 

There  has  been  some  doubt  and  discussion,  in  the  Committee,  con- 
cerning the  frequent  practice  of  making  personal  criticisms  in  School 
Beports  upon  the  different  teachers  employed.  We  are  aware,  of 
course,  of  the  general  interest  felt  both  by  the  subjects  of  such  criti- 
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cism,  as  also  by  their  friends  and  patrons  and  the  public  generally. 
Nor  are  we  unwilling  to  gratify  any  legitimate  desire  in  this  direction, 
if  by  so  doing  we  may  aid  the  cause  of  common  school  education. 
There  are,  however,  certain  difficulties  and  drawbacks  involved  in 
such  a practice,  that  lead  us  to  question  the  wisdom  or  profit  of  such 
a practice. 

To  render  such  criticisms  of  value,  they  must,  of  course,  be  judi- 
cious and  fair.  Any  failure  in  these  particulars  must  destroy  such 
value  and  render  them  worse  than  useless.  And  yet  the  chances  of 
such  failure  are  very  obvious.  For — 

1.  Fair  and  judicious  criticisms  of  teachers  demand  ability  in  those 
who  attempt  them.  They  require  knowledge  and  observation,  op- 
portunity and  consideration,  before  we  are  prepared  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of 
instruction.  Marked  examples  of  either  succes^  cr  failure  may  be 
recognized  and  fairly  characterized.  But  the  majority  of  our  teach- 
ers, as  already  intimated,  belong  to  neither  extreme,  so  that  a fair 
and  accurate  judgment  can  be  reached  only  by  greater  and  more  in- 
telligent care  and  consideration  than  most  of  the  members  of  school 
committees  have  either  the  ability  or  opportunity  to  give. 

2.  Such  criticisms  demand  honesty.  Members  of  school  committees 
are  but  men,  with  like  passions  as  others,  and  of  course  liable  to  be 
the  victims  of  undue  partiality  or  prejudice.  They  should  not,  indeed, 
allow  such  partiality  and  prejudice  to  influence  their  formally  pro- 
nounced judgments  upon  the  conduct  of  teachers.  And  yet,  with  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  they  should. 
Is  there  need  of  argument  to  prove  that,  if  such  an  influence  should 
be  exerted,  it  must  vitiate  such  judgments — not  only  rendering  them 
worthless,  but  worse  than  useless  ? 

3.  Then  again  the  circumstances  of  the  case  often  render  it  very 
difficult  to  make  correct  conclusions  concerning  the  real  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a teacher  ; so  that,  with  the  fairest  intentions  and  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  right  judgment,  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  the 
balance  between  credit  and  ^ensure  as  it  should  be.  Parents  may 
be  hostile  or  indifferent,  allowing  or  even  compelling  their  child- 
ren to  be  irregular  and  tardy  in  attendance  ; encouraging  them 
little,  or  absolutely  hindering  them  in  their  studies  ; there  may, 
too,  be  so  much  that  is  inconvenient  and  repulsive  in  the  school-room 
or  its  surroundings,  there  may  be  feuds  and  sectional  animosities  in 
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the  district,  pervading  even  the  school-room  itself;  that  the  most  able 
and  faithful  teachers  may  fail  of  that  success  which,  under  other  and 
more  favorable  circumstances  would  crown  their  efforts.  A judgment 
founded  on  the  appearance  and  actual  workings  of  such  a teacher,  so 
situated,  might  do  him  sad  injustice.  On  the  other  hand,  an  indiffer- 
ent teacher  might  succeed  better  and  make  a better  show  than  his  ab- 
solute abilities  or  fidelity  would  secure  or  justify,  by  the  happy  con- 
currence of  circumstances  that  not  only  allow,  but  almost  compel, 
success. 

Actuated  by  these  considerations,  and  fearing  lest  we  might  do 
injustice  by  undeserved  censure,  or  bestow  praise  that  may  not  be  de- 
served, we  send  out  our  Keport  without  those  incitements  of  interest 
which  such  personal  criticisms  afford.  There  have  been  some  very 
good  schools  during  the  past  year,  and  some  that  were  very  poor. 
There  have  been  two  or  three  examples  of  marked  success,  which,  if 
it  might  not  be  deemed  invidious,  we  should  like  to  specify.  There 
were  three  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  which  should  have  been  stop- 
ped,  so  inefficient  were  their  teachers,  and  so  unproductive  of  good 

(results  were  they.  They  were  permitted  to  continue,  however,  not 
simply  on  account  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Committee  to  perform  an 
unwelcome  duty,  but  from  the  hope  they  allowed  themselves  to  cher- 
ish, though  doomed  to  disappointment,  that  matters  would  mend, 
and  that  there  would  be  improvement.  Our  experience  in  these  cases 
has  strengthened  the  conviction,  already  hinted  at,  that  there  are  those 
who  are  not  fitted,  by  nature  or  culture,  for  the  important  business  of 
teaching  ; and  that  no  amount  of  i^uggestions,  on  our  part,  or  of  res- 
olutions or  promises  on  theirs,  can  supply  the  deficiency.  The  case 
is  hopeless,  and  the  sooner  such  schools  are  stopped  the  better  for  all 
concerned. 

With  these  marked  cases  of  success  and  failure  excepted,  we  may 
add  that  the  schools  of  the  year  have  exhibited  more  than  an  average 
success  and  proficiency,  affording  encouragement  for  increased  effort 
in  their  behalf,  both  in  the  defects  and  excellencies  witnessed  in  them. 

The  District  System. 

As  the  subject  of  abolishing  the  District  System  is  now  prominent- 
ly before  the  public,  and  is,  no  doubt,  destined  to  be  still  more 
actively  discussed,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  the  attention  of  its 
strenuous  advocates  to  the  law,  as  it  now  stands  upon  the  Statute 
Book.  As  there  are  many  extravagant  ideas  entertained,  and  un- 
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founded  claims  put  forth  and  doubtful  prerogatives  exercised  by  the 
districts  themselves,  it  may  be  well  to  have  their  powers  and  rights, 
as  defined  by  the  law  itself,  before  us.  In  the  chapter  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  concerning  school  districts,  the  only  sections  that  really  bear 
upon  the  point  are  the  following : 

Sect,  7.  x\ny  town,  divided  into  school  districts,  shall  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  choose  one  person,  resident  in  each  school  district,  to 
be  a committee  for  the  district;  and  to  be  called  the  prudential  com- 
mittee, who  shall  keep  the  school-house  in  good  order,  at  the  expense 
of  the  district,  and  if  there  is  no  school-house,  shall  provide  a suita- 
ble place  for  the  school  of  the  district  at  the  expense  thereof ; shall 
provide  fuel  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  scholars 
therein  ; give  information  and  assistance  to  the  school  committee  of 
the  town,  to  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  of  them; 
and,  when  the  town  so  determining,  shall  select  and  contract  with  an 
instructor  for  each  school  in  the  district. 

Sect.  18.  The  legal  voters  of  any  district,  at  a meeting  called  foi 
that  purpose,  may  raise  money  for  erecting  or  repairing  school- 
houses  in  their  district ; for  purchasing  and  hiring  any  buildings,  to 
be  used  as  school-houses,  and  land  for  the  use  and  accommodation 
thereof;  and  for  purchasing  libraries  and  necessary  school  apparatus, 
fuel,  furniture,  and  other  necessary  articles  for  the  use  of  schools  ; 
they  may  also  determine  in  what  part  of  their  district  such  school- 
houses  shall  stand,  and  choose  any  committee  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  aforesaid. 

From  the  above  it  must  appear  to  the  most  casual  reader  that  the 
main  thing  entrusted  to,  or  imposed  upon,  a school  district,  is  that  of 
procuring,  furnishing  and  keeping  in  repair  a place  for  the  school. 
The  town  establishes,  maintains  and  superintends  it ; the  district  sim- 
ply provides  a suitable  place  for  the  same.  Through  its  prudential 
committee,  who  is,  however,  in  important  respects,  the  agent  of  the 
town,  it  has  certain  rights  and  prerogatives,  which  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter.  But  the  district,  as  such,  exhausts  its  powers  and  enjoys 
its  full  rights  when  it  locates,  prepares  and  maintains  a suitable  place 
for  a school.  Lest,  however,  our  opinions  should  be  questioned,  we 
will  give  the  statement  of  Horace  Mann,  who,  in  his  Tenth  Report, 
prepared  and  published,  according  to  a vote  of  the  Legislature,  as  an 
authorized  exposition  of  our  School  System,  thus  defines  the  duties 
and  prerogatives  of  districts.  After  saying  that  a district  is  a corpo- 
ration and  can  hold  property,  he  says  : 

“ The  inhabitants  of  any  school  district,  qualified  to  vote  in  town 
affairs,  may,  at  any  meeting,  legally  called  for  that  purpose,  raise 
money  for  erecting  and  repairing  school -houses,  in  their  respective 
districts : for  purchasing  or  hiring  any  buildings  to  be  used  as  school- 
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houses,  and  land  for  the  use  and  accommodation  thereof ; and  for 
furnishing  fuel,  furniture  and  other  necessary  articles  for  the  use  of 
schools  ; they  may  also  determine  in  what  part  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts such  school-houses  shall  stand,  and  may  choose  any  committee 
to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  aforesaid.” 

From  the  above,  it  appears  that  in  no  sense  of  the  term  have  dis- 
tricts anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  schools — to  decide 
who  shall  and  who  shall  not  teach — when  the  school  shall  begin,  or 
how  the  terms  shall  be  divided ; although  in  the  minds  of  many,  and 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  districts  of  this  town,  it  is  perfectly 
competent  for  them  to  decide  all  these  questions.  Indeed,  the  num- 
ber is  not  small,  who  think  that  all  which  is  necessary  to  Secure  the 
removal  of  a teacher,  is  the  vote  of  the  district  to  that  effect.  Of- 
tentimes, too,  petitions  are  circulated  for  a similar  purpose.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  sentiment,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a copy, 
verbatim  et  literatim^  of  a letter  received  by  a member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, during  the  past  year.  Suppressing  the  names,  it  was  as  follows  : 

Franklin  May  18. 


Kespected  Sir 

M'ould  it  not  be  well  with  the  feel- 
ing there  is  now  against keeping  School  in  this  district  to 

remove  her  at  once,  first  so  that  we  may  not  loose  our  School  money, 
second  so  that  our  Children  may  learn  and  become  well  educated. 

all  the  interest  I have  in  Schools  is  in  this  school  as ^ 

are  there  and  I am  well  satisfied  that  the  school  will  be  a fail- 
ure — 

and  now  will  you  insist  upon  keeping there  ( 

) I hope  you  have  more  interest  for  the  school  than  to  do  so. 

Dr  Sir  if  there  is  no  notice  taken  there  will  be  a School  Meeting 
cald  Yours  with  respect 

We  do  not,  of  course,  quote  this  either  to  injure  an  individual,  or 
to  call  attention  to  the  impertinence  or  unfairness  of  calling  upon  the 
Committee  to  dismiss  a teacher  who  had  been  teaching  but  a week — 
a teacher,  too,  whose  subsequent  success  was  marked  and  unequivo- 
cal— merely  to  gratify  the  whims  and  prejudices  of  an  individual. 
Our  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  the  underlying  idea  of  the  threat, 
that,  “ if  there  is  no  notice  taken  there  will  be  a School  Meeting  cald,” 
as  if  that  must  settle  the  matter,  and  that  the  vote  of  the  school  meet- 
ing must  necessarily  result  in  the  teacher’s  removal.  With  the  law 
before  them,  all  can  see  that  districts  have  no  such  power,  and  that  it 
is  simple  impertinence  for  them  to  attempt  any  such  interference. 
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Powers  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 

Equally  circumscribed  and  limited  are  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  prudential  ^committee.  Concerning  them  we  will  quote  again 
from  Horace  Mann  : 

“ The  duties  of  the  prudential  committee,”  he  says,  “ are — 

First.  If  the  district  owns  a school-house,  he  is  to  keep  it  in  good 
repair  at  the  expense  of  the  district. 

Second.  If  the  district  owns  no  school-house,  then  the  prudential 
committee  is  to  provide  a suitable  place  in  which  the  school  may  be 
kept. 

Third.  The  prudential  committee  is  to  provide  fuel  for  the  schools. 

Fourth.  When  an  express  vote  of  the  town,  passed  for  the  then 
current  year,  has  transferred  the  duty  of  selecting  and  contracting 
with  teachers  from  the  superintending  committee  to  the  prudential 
committee,  the  duty  of  making  such  selection  devolves  upon  the  lat- 
ter. 

Fifth.  The  prudential  committee  must  give  such  information  and 
assistance  to  the  school  committee  of  the  town  as  may  be  necessary 
to  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Under  this  specification 
of  duty  the  prudential  committee  is  bound — 

1st.  To  cause  the  candidate  to  appear  before  the  superintending 
committee,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  have  appointed  for  ex- 
amination. 

2d.  To  ascertain  whatever  by  diligent  and  careful  inquiry  he  can, 
respecting  the  moral  character  of  the  candidate  he  presents,  his  pre- 
vious history,  and  his  success  as  a teacher,  if  he  has  ever  taught 
school  before,  and  what  means  he  has  taken  to  qualify  himself  for 
teaching. 

3d.  To  give  the  superintending  committee  due  notice  of  the  time 
when  the  school  will  begin,  and  also  of  the  time  when  it  will  close,  so 
that  they  may  visit  according  to  law. 

4th.  To  give  the  superintending  committee  the  earliest  information 
of  any  danger,  from  any  cause,  within  their  jurisdiction,  which  may 
impend  over  the  school,  and  therefore  to  impair  its  usefulness.” 

From  this  exposition  of  the  law,  it  becomes  apparent  that  while  a 
faithful  “ prudential”  may  make  himself  very  useful  by  the  assistance 
he  can  render  the  town  committee,  his  absolute  powers  are  few  and 
limited  ; hardly  justifying  the  tenacity  manifested  and  sacrifices  made 
in  their  maintenance. 

The  Schools  rightly  under  the  Exclusive  Control  of  the 

Town.  ^ 

There  is  a very  general  misapprehension  concerning  the  real  juris- 
diction of  our  schools.  In  many  minds  the  impression  is  very  strong 
that,  in  an  important  sense,  the  schools  belong  to  the  districts,  and 
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that  the  right  and  responsibility  of  their  management  is  lodged  in 
their  hands.  No  conclusion,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous.  In 
the  language  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education : 
“ The  school  is  the  town’s  school,  entirely  under  its  regulations.  The 
statute  obligation  of  maintaining  the  school  rests  on  the  town  alone.” 
They  are  indeed  called  “ district  schools,”  but  it  is  only  in  a very 
much  modified  and  secondary  sense  that  that  appellation  is  applicable. 
They  are  town  schools,  located  in  the  districts  only  for  the  greater  ac- 
commodation of  those  for  whom  they  are  established.  They  are 
supported  at  the  town’s  expense,  and  it  is  but  fitting  that  the  town 
should  manage  what  it  alone  provides  and  sustains. 

“ We  pay  our  taxes,”  it  is  sometimes  said  by  the  advocates  of  the 
“ district  system,”  “ and  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  have  our  voice 
in  spending  the  money.”  The  principle  is  correct,  but  the  applica- 
tion is  wrong.  We  believe  with  our  fathers,  that  “ taxation  without 
• representation  ” is  wrong  and  tyrannical.  Nor  is  there  any  violation 
of  this  principle  in  our  school  laws.  For  we  'pay  our  taxes  to  the  town 
’ a??cZ  not  to  the  district ; and,  as  inhabitants  of  the  town,  tax-payers 
have  a voice  and  vote  in  their  disbursement.  They  have  a voice  in 
deciding  the  amount  appropriated  for  schools,  and  in  the  election  of 
the  town  committee  who  are  to  superintend  their  management : and 
with  that  they  should  be  content.  If,  as  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
for  district  purposes  they  pay  their  taxes,  then  as  a district  they 
should  have  a voice  in  deciding  how  such  money  should  be  expended. 
But,  surely,  they  should  claim  no  voice  as  a district  in  disbursing 
money  which  the  town  raises. 

The  principle  is  plain.  The  application  to  the  case  before  us  is 
plainer  and  more  significant,  as  will  appear  from  a few  figures,  which 
have  been  compiled  with  considerable  care  and  labor  from  the  Asses- 
sors’ books.  This  town  appropriated  for  schools  $1,750,  which  sum 
was  divided  among  the  different  districts  by  vote.  By  finding  the 
proportion  between  the  whole  appropriations  of  the  town  and  this 
sum,  we  can  readily  determine  how  large  a part  of  the  taxes,  of  an 
individual  or  a district,  paid  into  the  town  treasury,  was  taken  for  the 
support  of  schools.  Gruided  by  that  rule,  we  have  ascertained,  that 
every  district  but  “No.  1 ” receives  more  for  its  schools  than  it  pays 
into  the  treasury  for  that  purpose.  The  figures  are  as  foUows  : 
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No.  1 is  taxed  for  schools,  ^682  Rece 


ves  for  same,  $308 


Less. 

P74 


More. 


ii 

2 

it 

102 

ii 

ii 

166 

m 

ii 

3 

it 

it 

193 

ti 

a 

296 

103 

n 

4 

ii 

it 

106 

ii 

a 

151 

45 

5 

a 

a 

127 

ii 

ii 

139 

12 

a 

6 

a 

it 

113 

ii 

a 

160 

47 

<< 

7 

a 

a 

79 

ii 

a 

130 

51 

a 

8 

a 

it 

152 

ii 

it 

175 

23 

it 

9 

“ 

a 

132 

ii 

a 

160 

28 

it 

10 

u 

60 

it 

ii 

145 

95 

This  table  is  surely  very  significant  and  instructive.  From  it  it 
appears  that  No.  1 pays  into  the  treasury  for  schools  $374  more  than 
it  receives  for  that  purpose,  while  all  the  rest  receive  more  than  they 
pay  in.  Thus  No.  7 only  pays  $79  and  receives  $130,  or  $51  more 
than  it  pays  in.  No.  10  pays  only  $60  and  receives  $145,  or  $95 
more  than  it  pays.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  these  districts, 
whose  children  are  thus  educated  so  much  at  others’  expense,  should 
have,  in  addition,  a voice  in  the  manner  in  which  that  money,  so 
much,  to  them,  gratuitous^  should  be  expended  ? 

The  matter  appears  in  a light  still  more  glaring  and  suggestive, 
when  you  make  the  comparison  more  individual,  and  estimate  what  a 
single  family  receives  by  the  side  of  what  he  pays.  Thus  in  No.  7, 
each  scholar  receives  about  $7.  A family  numbering  four  scholars 
receives  then  $28.  How  much  of  that  sum  does  the  head  of  that 
family  pay  ? Of  course  it  depends  upon  the  amount  of  his  taxes. 
If  he  is  poor  and  pays  little  more  than  poll  tax,  what  he  pays  will  be 
^nearly  nominal.  Suppose  his  tax  to  be  $15.  The  whole  appropria- 
tion of  the  town  for  the  year  was  $5,250  ; the  school  appropriation 
was  $1,750,  or  one-third  of  the  whole.  He,  then,  who  pays  a tax  of 
$15  to  the  town,  pays  for  school  purposes  $5.  So  far,  then,  as  the 
argument  from  the  payment  of  taxes  is  concerned,  it  may  be  replied: 
1.  The  tax-payer  pays  his  taxes  to  the  town,  and,  as  a voter,  has  a 
voice  in  their  disbursement.  2.  The  large  majority  who  send  chil- 
dren receive  much  more  from  the  town  than  they  pay.  It  seems  hard- 
ly possible  that  candid  and  ingenuous  minds  can  look  at  these  facts, 
and  not  be  convinced  of  the  true  policy  which  should  be  adopted. 


Inducements  to  Punctua^lity  of  Attendance. 

So  anxious  are  the  Committee  for  a vast  improvement  in  the  attend- 
ance, during  the  coming  year,  that  they  propose  to  print  in  the  next 
annual  report  the  names  of  all  who  may  be  neither  absent  nor  tardy 
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at  school  during  the  Summer  or  Winter  terms.  It  is  earnestly  desired 
that  the  list  may  be  a long  one. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

SAMUEL  HUNT,  ) 

AHIN  D.  SARGENT.  V Committee. 
SALMON  W.  SQUIRE,) 

Franklin^  April  8,  1864. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


SUMMER  TERM. 


1 

c 

i 

Names  of  Teachers. 

Length  of  Term  in 
months,* 

Wages  and  board  of 

Tcacliers  per  month. 

AVliole  mimber  of 
Scholars. 

o 

u 

o 

a 

ti, 

Rate  per  cent,  of  at-| 

tendance.  | 

No.  of  Scholars  not 

absent. 

1 No.  not  tardy  nor  ab- 
1 sent. 

1 

Ahhie  Guild 

i 3 

$■22.00 

59 

48 

81 

2 

19 

1 

1 

M.  Agnes  Hunt 

i 2 

22.00 

51 

38  ' 

74 

4 

24 

3 

2 

Corrie  B Nickerson 

2 

20.00 

25 

21 

84 

4 

13 

3 

3 

Frances  S.  Rucknam 

3 1 

24.00  ! 

87 

71  ! 

81 

4 

72 

2 

3 

4 

Gertrude  J.  Sqtiire 

Katie  E.  Shepardson 

1 

3 ; 

16.00  , 
18.00 

41 

1 

30  1 

73 

1 

20 

0 

5 

Emily  H.  Fislier 

3 ‘ 

20  00 

13 

12  1 

92 

3 

7 

3 

6 

Mrs,  Emily  J.  Bacon 

4 ■ 

19.G0 

35  , 

24 

68 

2 

8 

2 

7 

Louise  P.  Ellis 

3 

17.00  1 

28 

21 

75 

0 i 

10 

0 

8 

Adeline  C.  Grant 

3 

20.00  ' 

43 

35 

83 

0 

15 

0 

9 

Carrie  F.  Maxim 

4 ' 

20.00  1 

43 

32 

74 

0 

2 

0 

10 

Ellen  M.  Bacon 

3 ! 

24.00  1 

22  i 

_17_ 

77__; 

0 

4 

0 

81 

FALL  TERM. 

Adeline  C.  Grant | 2 | ;gi20,00  | 

39  1 

33  1 

84  1 

6 1 

[22  i 

1 4 

WINTER  TERM. 


1 ; 

Cordelia  P.  Hallett 

3 

.$‘20-00  1 

I 64  ; 

50 

78  1 

2 

34 

2 

1 ; 

Calvin  R.  Fitts 

3 1 

40.00  ' 

' 65  1 

47 

72  ■ 

0 

40 

0 

2 

Martha  M.  Davis 

3 ' 

24.00 

32  i 

27 

84 

6 

11 

1 

3 

Ellen  A.  Gerould 

3 

28.00  ' 

83  ; 

66 

! 81 

0 

50 

0 

3 

, Arvilla  A.  Noble 

18.00  : 

4 

Katie  E.  Shepardson 

4 

! 20.00  : 

40 ; 

23 

57 

0 

18 

0 

5 

Annie  A.  Daniels 

4 

; 20.00 1 

18  : 

14 

i 77 

1 2 

4 

2 

6 

Sarah  A.  Metcalf 

3 

! 20.00 

25  i 

20 

; 80 

2 

0 

0 

7 1 

Jemima  A.  Hill 

3 

1 22.00 

31  ! 

24 

: 77 

5 

9 

2 

8 1 

Marietta  B.  Hawes 

3 

1 28.00 

40 

33 

82 

1 5 

11 

1 

9 1 

Sarah  A.  Cook 

2 

[ 22.00  ' 

41 

33 

80 

i 3 

10 

2 

10  1 

Abbie  M.  Sumner 

3 

22.00 

23 

17 

74 

' 0 

2 

0 

*Tlie  fractional  parts  have  been  omitted. 


